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REFLECTIONS ON THE WISDOM, POWER AND 

GOODNESS OF THE UNIVERSAL PARENT. 

BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
(Continued from page 342.) 

I entertain an abiding conviction that it 
was the design of the Good Being that man 
should employ the faculties with which he is 
endowed in examining, carefully and rever- 
ently, into the works of his Maker; explore 
the secret recesses and mysteries of Nature, 
and become an enlightened witness of the 
beauty, order, harmony, wisdom, love, kind- 
ness, goodness and truth which everywhere 
abound in God’s works, This conviction 
rests upon several facts and cunsiderations: 

1. The positive enjoyment which attends 
any well-balanced mind upon the discovery 
of a new truth, and the stimulus it imparts to 
a healthy industry, in an effort to discover 
others. 

2. The first appearance of things, being in- 
variably false. ‘lhe earth appears to be still, 
and the sun and stars all in motion. Ob- 
servation and experience prove that the op- 
posite of this is the truth ;—the earth is in 
motion, and the sun and stars relatively still. 

The earth appears to be the largest of all 
bodies that we can see. Observation and ex- 


perience prove that it is comparatively a speck, | 


—that the planet Jupiter in our own solar 
system is 1000 times as large as the earth, 
and the sun more than a million times as 
large! 


The upper portion of the earth appears to 
be composed of loose materials, with rocks 
accidentally occurring. Observation and ex- 
perience prove that the whole surface of the 
earth has at one time been all solid rock ; 
that the loose materials now upon its surface 
have resulted from the gradual disintegration 
of this rock; and that by going a distance 
into the earth anywhere, rock is always ar- 
rived at, sometimes sooner, sometimes later, 
but always eventually: and this rock never 
can be fathomed or passed through. 

Storms, volcanves, and other natural con- 
vulsions, appear to be only destructive. Ob- 
servation and experience prove them to pos- 
sess great counterbalancing compensations, 
and to be instruments of wise and kind be- 
nevolence. 

The world appears to be a great slaughter- 
house, all at strife, animals feeding on ani- 
mals, all in confusion and horror. Observa- 
tion and experience prove that all this is under 
wise design, regulation and harmony, pre- 
serving every thing in the requisite equilib- 
rium for the preservation of the different 
tribes of animals, and the increase of life and 
enjoyment. 

Eclipses of the sun and moon were formerly 
regarded with terror, as indicating the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven ; now, since their cause is 
|known, they are viewed with delight, evi- 
|dencing the stability of the universe. 
| Now, it cannot be supposed that the Good 
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Being would thus present to his children a 
false appearance first, without a kind and 
benevolent design therein to invite investiga- 
tion, and the exercise of those faculties, the 
legitimate use of which renders him a wiser, 
a better, and a happier being. 

Many as are the evidences of wisdom and 
benevolent design in the world of dead mat- 
ter as it is called, they are much the most 
numerous and striking in the organic world 
of both the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
The structural arrangement and functions of 
the different parts all excite wonder and rev- 
erence in a healthy and intelligent mind, and 
these intensify with every advancement in 
the knowledge of them. 1 leave out the mar- 
vel of growth and development themselves, 
as wholly beyond comprehension, and shall 
only refer to some special points of interest 
and instruction,—taking Indian corn as an 
illustration : 

From every point of the growing cob, on 
which a grain of corn is to set, a tubular 
fibre of silk begins to grow, and it grows on 
close along the side of the cob to the end of 
the husk, where all these fibres of silk unite 
together, there being just as many fibres in 
the whole number, as there are to be grains 
of corn on that ear. Then, some pollen from 
the tassel must fall on every fibre of the silk, 
be absorbed by it, and conveyed through its 
tubular structure, to the point at which the 
silk began to grow, otherwise there will be no 
graim at that place. The pollen need not 
come from the particular stalk upon which 
the ear is growing; that from a neighboring 
stalk will answer the purpose just as well. 
And experience has proved that it is best to 
plant Indian corn in a body of adjacent hills, 
in order that the atmosphere may become 
filled with the floating particles of pollen, the 
continual falling of which deposits some on 
every fibre of the silk, thus fertilizing it; 
whereas, where a single stalk exists, the wind 
may blow the pollen away, so that but few 
fibres of the silk will become impregnated, 
and consequently but few grains will become 
perfected in the ear. Now, the point is, 
what causes the silk to begin to grow in a 
tubular fibre at that point, and continue its 
growth to the end of the ear, and when it 
has received the pollen, conduct it back to 
the point at which the growth of the fibre 
commenced? And all unerring and ever- 
lastingly the same! 

Again, when there comes a storm about the 
earing time, and blows the corn down, it will 
be found, in a little time, that growths are 
putting out at different points some distance 
above the root, and on the side of the stalk 
towards the ground, growing longer and 
longer downwards, till they reach the earth, 
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where they fix themselves firmly, and then 
lengthen owt, thus pushing the stalk up, rais- 
ing the ear into’ air and light, and favoring 
its maturing! What wonderful wisdom and 
design! Now the point of interesting in- 
quiry is, what makes it thus, as if possessed of 
a resident intelligence, put out these stays 
just at those points, and then, when fixed on 
the earth, lengthen them, to push up the stalk, 
and this over the whole field, with all the 
skill and efficiency which the most ingenious 
workman could devise with his. attention 
confined to a single stalk ? 

Many animals shed a part of their coat in 
the spring, when the weather becomes warm, 
so as to have a thinner coat through the sum- 
mer; and then when cold weather comes on 
in the fall, just as a kind and good parent gives 
a thicker coat to his son to keep him warm 
in the winter, the coats of these animals are 
thickened up with fur when the weather gets 
cold, and this fur becomes thicker and thick- 
er with the increase of the severity of the 
weather, the animal being thus protected in 
comfort and health ; what performs all these 
and thousands of other operations equally as- 
tonishing, for promoting and securing the 
comfort and protection of the animals, and 
which are wholly beyond the reach of the 
animals to obtain for themselves ? 

When a hen sets on her eggs, what causes 
the particles of matter of which that egg is 
composed to arrange themselves in that won- 
derfully complicated structure of the chicken, 
forming the heart, eyes, ears, bones, liver, 
gizzard, wings, legs, blood-vessels, and blood 
in these vessels, and all its organs and parts? 
And so inquiry might proceed on and on in- 
terminably. 

** All we behold is miracle: but seen 
So duly, all is miracle in vain.’’ 

Some persons attempt to explain all these 
wonderful phenomena and processes in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms by attributing 
them to the obedience of the particles of mat- 
ter to Law: the “ Law of Matter”—* Law of 
Life”—“ Law of Development”—“ Vital or 
Organic Law.” But matter possesses in itself 
no power to obey a law. Nothing can obey a 
law in such sense which has not the power to 
disobey it. Matter cannot work intelligent 
obedience and design, such as are manifested 
in those operations. Obedience is active and 
positive compliance with what is required, 


Hence, with the existence of power to obey). 


must necessarily co-exist power to disobey. 
No such power is possessed by matter in any 
form, whether organic or inorganic, nor is it 
capable of receiving and retaining it. It is 
wholly passive under that great controlling 
Power and Intelligence which created, regu- 
lates and sustains all things, and is the “ Life 
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of all that lives,” and the Mover of all that 
moves. No adequate agency, other than the 


immediate and continued action of the First 


Great Cause of all things, can be assigned for 
the exercise, control and direction of such 
varied, important, unerring, benevolent and 


wise movements and processes as exist through- 
out the whole range of vegetable and animal 


economy. 

“Some say that in the origin of things, 
When all creation started into birth, 
The infant elements received a law 


From which they swerve not since. That under 


force 

Of that controlling ordinance they move, 

And need not His immediate hand, who first 

Prescribed their course, to regulate it now. 

But how should matter occupy a charge, 

Dull as it is, and satisfy a law 

So vast in its demands, unless impelled 

To ceaseless service, by a ceaseless force, 

And under pressure of some Conscious Cause? 

The Lord of all, Himself through all diffused, 

Sustains, and is the Life of all that lives. 

Nature is but the name for an effect, 

Whose Cause is God. He feeds the secret fire, 

By which the mighty process is maintained, 

Who sleeps not, is not weary; in whose sight 

Slow circling ages are as transient days; 

Whose work is without labor; whose designs 

No flaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts ; 

And whose beneficence no charge exhausts.”” 
Cowper. 


As all these varied, important and unerring 
movements and processes are the result of 
Deity acting immediately upon matter which 
does not possess sensation, so instinct in ani- 
mals is Deity acting through sentient matter. 
No other adequate cause can be assigned for 
the phenomena presented by it. It is mani- 
festly not the result of education, of tradition, 
or of reason. It is true and certatn in its 
adaptation of means to ends, Each kind of 
insects deposits its eggs on such plants or sub- 
stances as will nourish its young. Although 
man may deceive animals by mixing poison 
with their food or drink, which disguises it, 
yet, in a state of nature, animals never eat 
too much, nor partake of that which would 
injure them, although such things abundantly 


exist in their range. 


Instinct is perfect in its offices. When un- 
influenced by human disturbances, it never 
runs into excess. It never falls short of its 
full requirements, It does not vary, it has 
not varied, to improve, increase or diminish, 
from generation to generation, through the 
entire period of authentic history. “The bee 
of modern times forms the cells of its hive ex- 
actly of the same shape as the bee of the re- 
motest antiquity; each species of birds builds 
its nests after the same unalterable pattern, 
and sings the same invariable melody,” — Ca- 


vallo’s Philosophy. ° 


Now, the keenest powers of human intelli. 
gence, aided by the highest and most rever- 
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ential conceptions of delegated agencies, have 
never been able to begin to assign any ade- 
quate cause for these multiplied and compli- 
cated instincts, but the immediate action of 
Deity through or upon sentient matter. 

As all His operations are the simplest pos- 
sible adaptation of means to ends, and “ with 
Him is one eternal now,” He just supplies 
the present felt want of animals, like the 
“daily bread” to the hungry obedient soul, 
without imparting to them any foreknowledge 
of results or consequences, The bee when 
forming its cell, or the bird when building its 
nest or setting on its eggs, is only gratifying 
thereby a felt present want, and possesses no 
more object or design in such processes than 
the pea-fowl, when eating its food, has a de- 
sign to paint itself with those bright figures 
of unequalled regularity and beauty on the 
ends of its long feathers. We see the same 
principle manifest in children: they eat in 
order to supply a present felt want, and not 
in order to live, or to grow, or to become 
strong and useful, or with any ulterior object 
whatever. 

The bee forms its cell to gratify a want with 
which Deity impresses it, and which can in 
no other way be gratified. The bird feels an 
unrest from the same Source, which cannot 
be removed except by certain actions which 
result in gathering suitable materials, and 

lacing them in a position to form its nest. 
t sits on its eggs, and cannot feel at rest 
away from them for any length of time, until 
the peeping of the young bird or chicken 
gives it a feeling of liberty to withdraw. 
Then a round of new occupations commences, 
all induced by corresponding influences. 

The newly-born lamb feels a want which 
leads to activity and motion, and moves 
about its dam, uneasy and restless, but with- 
out any design or knowledge of what it is 
searching for, until it finds its natural food, 
when soon its want is supplied, and it is at 
rest for a time. 

A belief has long attended my mind that 
all these processes and many others of a simi- 
lar character called instinct, are the result of 
the immediate impress of Deity, without any 
prospective object, design, or result being en- 
tertained by the recipient of the impression. 
This is all they require for their reproduc- 
tion, comfort, and self-preservation in its 
widest signification which extends to the off- 
spring. Hence, animals are not furnished 
with a capacity fo receive more extended im- 
pressions. When the sportsman’s deadly gun 
is aimed at a doe, whose little fawns, which 
are dependent on her for sustenance, are 
playing around her, she possess-s no capacity 
by which she could be impressed with a sense 
of the existing danger ; her sight and hearing, 
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which are wisely given her for.this purpose, 
and are ordinarily sufficient, entirely failing 
her now, through the superiority of the pow- 
ers of reason arrayed against her. This is 
all in wisdom. Compensations for this want 
of capacity are more than counterbalanced. 

No impression can be interpreted or reve- 
lation made to any sentient existence of a 
more advanced intelligence, or a higher and 
purer spiritual character, than corresponds 
with the capacity or endowment possessed by 
the recipient to interpret them. Hence, the 
higher, purer, more intelligent, expanded and 
advanced the recipient of an impression or 
revelation may be, the more pure, expanded, 
elevated, and Divine will the interpretation 
be which he will be able to give. 

As before remarked, beasts and birds in 
their wild or natural state, although there are 
many things in the fields and forests where they 
range which would injure, or even kill them, 
if partaken of, are yet always shown by the 
Good Being, through what is called instinct, 
what will nourish, and what will prove in- 
jurious to them ; so that while those animals 
of which man has the government, and to 
which he measures out and distributes their 
food, will frequently eat too much, so as to 
cause injury or death, this is not the case ina 
state of Nature, when left entirely to instinct, 
or the guidance of Deity. The important 
and instructive inference from this is, that if 
man were as obedient, and his will as entirely 
given up to conform to the Divine will and 
teachings, as the “ fowla of the air” and the 
“ beasts of the field,” there ean be no question 
that he would be guided and cared for with 
at least equal certainty and security. The 
attentive, humble, dependent, and faithful 
soul will always be shown the nature of any- 
thing proposed or presented to it, either out- 
wardly or inwardly, whether in doctrines, by 
the imagination, or the cogitations of the 
thought. If it is suitable and proper to 
nourish and strengthen the spiritual nature, 
the Good Being, always present, in His love 
and mercy, will instantly make this manifest, 
telling it, in the language of impression, “ par- 
take of this, it will nourish thee;’ whereas, 
if it is hurtful, He will say with equal clear- 
ness, “ let it alone, it will be injurious to thee.” 

‘* How are Thy servants blessed, O Lord! 
How sure is their defence ! 


Eternal Wisdom is their Guide, 
Their help, Omnipotence I’ 
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If God is so immediately present, directing 
the growths of the plants of the fields, and 
most wonderfully and bountifully providing 
for and ‘protecting the insects, birds, and 
beasts, and every sentient being of the lower 
race of animals, how much more will he be 
present with, guide, protect, bless, and sus- 
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tain, in life and in death, His humble, de- 
voted, dependent, and obedient children, the 
world over! Of this, for myself, I entertain 
no fear whatever, if only I can maintain the 
requisite humble, obedient condition. ‘Then, 
as with migratory birds, it is my full belief 
that 
‘*He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the pathless sky their certain flight, 
In the long journey I muat tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_— 28 
For Frienas’ Intelligencer. 


THE POWER TO OVERCOME. 


“ Be of good cheer—I have overcome the 
world.” When this language is presented to 
the mind, accompanied with faith in the 
power which it represents to overcome evil 
with good, should we not be encouraged to 
continue the daily watch which is necessary 
to preserve from temptation? Under a sense 
of human frailty and weakness, shall we not 
turn to the Source whence is derived the aid 
to discharge properly the duties of life? Va- 
ried as these are, under Divine guidance, 
there is a right time for all things essential 
to our present and eternal well-being. It is 
only when man attempts to direct his own 
steps that he fails to secure that happiness 
which it was intended he should enjoy, even 
in mutability. . 

The Garden of Eden is eminently figura- 
tive of the state which mankind was de- 
signed to occupy, and we regard the condition 
of our “ first parents” as no more favorable 
to the perpetuity of the innocence in which 
they were created, than is that of those who 
have succeeded them. The same eubtle spirit 
which persuaded Eve todisobey the command 
in relation to “the fruit of the tree which is 
in the midst of the garden” is to be found in 
the enclosure of every heart, and the desire 
to be “ wise” is common to all. The tempta- 
tions to lure from “the straight and narrow 
way which leads to life” widely differ in char- 
acter, but in proportion to their magnitude 
is the power to resist them. The apostle Paul 
bore a testimony to this effect in his epistle to 
the Romans, (chap. v.)—‘ Where sin abound- 
ed, grace did much more abound.” 

The disposition to excuse individual fail- 
ings under the covering of “ Adam’s fall,” is 
too often indulged even by those who do not 
endorse the doctrine of “ original sin”—a doe- 
trine which seems to us greatly at variance 
with the universality of the love of God. 

The views associated with the theory of in- 
herent evil are the more to be regretted, as 
they have a tendency to turn the attention 
outward for the means of redemption or puri- 
fication from sin, which is the inevitable result 
of disobedience to the Divine law written upon 
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the heart. We think there is abundant evi- 
dence that true repentance and amendment 
of life, induced by the leavening influence of 
Divine grace upon the spirit, are the means 
appointed by infinite mercy and goodness for 
the return of the wanderer or the disobedient 
to heavenly favor. “By grace are ye saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves; it is 
the gift of God.” 

The efficacy of this saving power is illus- 
trated by John in his testimony of One who 
should succeed him. “I indeed baptize you 
with water unto repentance, but he that 
cometh after me is mightier than I, whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear! He shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thor- 
oughly purge his floor and gather his wheat 
into the garner; but he will burn up the 
chaff with unquenchable fire. Mark iii. 11, 12. 
Let us not be lulled into a rest that is inimi- 
cal to that life which is “hid with Christ in 
God ;” a life which is supported by the bread 
which comes from Heaven, and which is 
earned by “the sweat of the face,”’—by a 
spirit-labor, that is comprised in a state of 
watchfulness unto prayer, and in keeping 
“the eye single” to that light which makes 
manifest the path in which we are to walk, in 
order to do the will of our Father in Heaven, 
and thus become His accepted children. In 
this pathway may be found trials not a few, 
that require the exercise of faith and patience; 
but these often are “blessings in disguise,” 
which advance us in the way of holiness, and 
strengthen our trust in that Power which will 
enable us to overcome the world, even as 
Christ Jesus overcame. “'To him that over- 
cometh will [ give to eat of the hidden manna, 
and will give him a white stone, and in the 
stone a new name written, which no man 
knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” Rev. 
ii.17. This “white stone”—this “new name!” 
what earthly things can compare with them! 
However extended worldly honors, they “ per- 
ish with the using ;” they satisfy not the crav- 
ings of the spirit-life; these can be appeased 
only by the possession of the priceless gem— 
the “ white stone” in which is written “a new 
name.” T. 

WORK AND WIN. 

Whatever you try to do in life, try with 
all your heart to do well; whatever you de- 
vote yourself to, devote yourself to completely ; 
in great aims and small, be thoroughly in 
earnest. Never believe it possible that any 
natural or improved ability can claim immu- 
nity from the companionship of the steady, 
plain, hard-working qualities and hope to 
gain its end. There is no such thing as such 
fulfilment on this earth. Some happy talent 
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and some fortunate opportunity may form 
the two sides of the ladder on which some 
men mount, but the rounds of that ladder 
must be made of stuff to stand wear and tear; 
and there is no substitute for thoroughgoing, 
ardent, and sincere earnestness. Never put 
one‘hand to anything on which you cannot 
throw your whole self; never affect deprecia- 
tion of your work, whatever it is. These you 
will find to be golden rules. 
Pawnee Acency, NesraskA, 7th mo. 22, 1869. 

To Dittwyn Parrisn: 

My dear friend—We arrived at Omaha, 
agreeably to appointment, on the 16th inst. 
Had a pleasant but dangerous trip, on ac- 
count of so much rain having fallen lately. 
Benj. Hallowell and Franklin Haines arrived 
there the same day. We found S. M. Janney 
in good health, but full of business, and ex- 
pecting his family thereon the next day (17th.) 
To the relief and satisfaction of all, they ar- 
rived after some detention and much risk 
from the state of travel at this time. We 
find Samuel’s duties are arduous and very re- 
sponsible, but he is proving himself sufficient 
for them; with the assistance of his “ First” 
Clerk, Dr. J. M. Saunders, and that of his 
daughter-in-law, who has just arrived, as 
“Second” Clerk, he will be very much re- 
lieved from the great amount of labor he has 
been performing. He has been having a 
house built, which will be ready for occu- 
pancy in a few days, when he can again enjoy 
his family and the comforts of a home, both 
of which he has been deprived of since he left 
Virginia. 

On First-day afternoon, a Friends’ meeting 
was held in a public hall hired for the pur- 
pose. We were favored with a good meeting, 
which was pretty well attended. The Good 
Father will be with us wherever we may be, 
if we sincerely seek him. There were quite a 
number present who were either Friends or 
descendants of Friends, who felt it a favor to 
be enabled to meet in that manner. Our 
Friends B. H. and 8. M. J. were both called 
out with Power not of their own, to the re- 
freshing of many minds. 

On Second-day morning we left Omaha by 
way of Union Pacific Railrvuad about 100 
miles to Columbus, where we were met by 
Agent Jacob M. Troth with two open wagons, 
who conveyed us to this place (about 22 miles. ) 
Arrived here late in the evening, having had 
an elegant ride over the prairie and a fuil 
view of a prairie sunset. We find an enor- 
mous business here, to elevate these poor, in- 
jured and neglected people. They are in a 
lower state than we had expected to find 
them,—that is, in their towns; but the chil- 
dren in the school are very encouraging, 
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There is a large house built for a Manual 
Labor School, which is (in a degree) in oper- 
ation ; but under the management of the pre- 
sent Agent and those whom he will select, we 
may look for much good from this source. We 
expect to leave here to-day for Omaha, when 
Samuel expects to be at liberty to accompany 
us to the different agencies. It will take 
three or four weeks to visit all. me” te 

I do not write this as a description of our 
trip or labor; everything in this western 
country is on so large a scale that a descrip- 
tion thereof should not be attempted on one 
sheet of paper. We are getting on very well, 
are much encouraged in the work, and see 
enough already to convince us that Friends 
may have a wide field of usefulness. We held 
a Council yesterday, a short description where- 
of I enclose. Jos. POWELL. 

COUNCIL WITH THE PAWNEES, 
7th mo. 21st. 

In the council with the Pawnee Indians, 
there were present three chiefs and about 
fifty of their braves. It was to us an interest- 
ing sight to see these men of the forest, with 
their peculiar dress, and perhaps half of them 
with a blanket only, smoking their long pipes, 
which they continually passed from one to 
another ; yet sitting in an orderly manner, on 
benches around three sides of the room. Some 
sat on the floor. We, with the Interpreter, 
sat at a table on the other side. After sitting 
in silence a few minutes, B. H. arose, and ad- 
dressed them thus: 

“ Brothers, the Great Spirit has filled our 
hearts with love for you, and induced us to 
leave our homes, which are a great way off, 
to come and see you. We are Quakers. Wm. 
Penn, a Quaker, made a treaty with the In- 
dians to last as long as the sun, moon and 
stars should give their light. This has never 
been broken. We live near Washington, 
and know your Great Father. He loves you 
and will do what is right for you. He re- 
quested me to impress you with the necessity 
of obeying the laws of the United States, and 
that he will protect you by these laws, the 
same as if you were white. There shall be 
no difference made—they shall be the white 
man’s laws and the Indian’s laws. Indians 
in Ohio and New York States have since 1795 
been under the care of Friends. We now 
take you and other Indians under our care. 
We know you wish to learn to live like white 
people. We will help you.” 

After a short pause, a chief, Limping Peter, 
from whose band eight prisoners have recently 
been sent to prison at Omaha, under the 
charge of murdering a white man, (McMur- 
trie,) walked deliberately to the table and 
stood facing us, when he spoke thus: “I like 
the Father’s talk very much, but I feel very 
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bad about my boys at Omaha. I want you 
to do what you can for them.” He showed 
much feeling about the matter, the result of 
which gives us more concern than any other 
at present. He was followed by the Head 
Chief, Petre La Sharo, who said, “I like the 
Father's talk very much. I am glad they come 
to see us. Weare poor—not much meat to 
eat; our children, to keep from starving, are 
plucking the green corn, pumpkins and 
squashes. We want the Great Father to let us 
go hunting for buffalo.* The Great Spirit 
has given the white man much to eat; the 
Indian must hunt or starve.’ He spoke 
earnestly but kindly, and said, “I will do as 
the Great Father wishes me to do; if he says 
no hunt now, I wait until he says I may 
hunt.” He was told by the Agent that pro- 
vision was being made to give them cattle and 
flour; that within a few days they might ex- 
pect it, and that he desired his assistance and 
that of his braves in dividing it among his 
people: to which he consented, stating that 
there were some poor women who had no men 
to sees for them, and he wished them not 
to be neglected. “Big Eagle,” a pleasant, 
earnest man, next walked to the table, and in 
an eloquent, dignified manner, addressed us, 
commencing like those who preceded him, by 
expressing his satisfaction with the visit and 
the Father’s talk. He wanted to live like 
the white man; he wanted also to go hunting 
to get some “ grub.” = expressed his satis- 
faction with the new Father, (Jacob M. Troth, 
Agent.) He believed the Indians would now 
receive their rights, and spoke loudly and 
with much gesticulation of the wrongs perpe- 
trated by other Agents. 

The Agent addressed them earnestly re- 
specting their manner of living, and advised 
them to industry and the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, and promised them his aid. 

In speaking, the Indians prefaced every 
sentence with “My Friend and Father.” 
They also, both before and after, shook hands 
with each of us. They were all attention to 
what was said on both sides. Their approba- 
tion was freely expressed by a grunt, which 
sounded like no, or aw. We then took leave 
of all by shaking hands; some gave both 
hands, others laid one hand on the breast, 
and with the other gave a cordial shake, at 
the same time exclaiming, “Very good!” 
We passed out of the room, but they left quite 
slowly ; the feeling appeared to be such that 
they lingered to see and hear more of us. 





* As the United States soldiers who are now in 
pursuit of the Sioux cannot distinguish between 
friendly and hostile Indians when off their reserva- 
tions, General Anger has issued an order stating 
that all found off their reservations will be treated 
as enemies. 
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be not guilty of withholding that which is de- 
signed for others. The day calls for faithful- 
ness. The children are crying for bread; 
share thou with them, even though it may 
seem to thee but as a morsel. Five words 
with the understanding are better than a 
thousand in an unknown tongue. 


Thus ended the most interesting and impres- 





Wixyesaco Acency, Nesraska, 7th mo. 17, 1869. 
In company with Howard White, the 
newly appointed Agent of the Winnebago In- 
dians, we left Philadelphia on the evening of 
the 1st of the present month, and after a 
pleasant journey, arrived at their Reserva- 
tion on the morning of the 7th. Before 
reaching the Reservation, we spent one day in 
Omaha, with S. M. Janney, the Superintend- 
ent, and one in Sioux City, Iowa. The Win- 
nebago Indians are located on a piece of land 
which was purchased from the Omaha In- 
dians a few years ago. They are situated 
about twenty-two miles south of Sioux City, 
and seventy north of Omaha, in the State of 
Nebraska. They havea Reservation of more 
than 100,000 acres of as good agricultural 


“Smitten friends are angels sent on errands 
full of love. For us they languish, and for 
us they die.” 

I have been reminded of this language of 
the poet since it has been my privilege to sit 
at the bedside of our afflicted friend, whose 
excellent example through a long life has 
been truly encouraging to me. That Power 
which has sustained and strengthened her 
through her pilgrimage is still graciously near 
for her help, and enables her to bear the al- 
lotted portion of suffering without a murmur. 
As I sat by her bedside this morning, she said 
the petition was often before her,—and she 
desired to adopt it,—‘“ Let my prayer come 
before thee as incense, and the lifting up of 
my hands as the evening sacrifice.” It looks 
probable she will soon be released from her 
sufferings, and I have no doubt will be gath- 
ered into the heavenly garner. . . . The All- 
Wis2 Disposer knows how much we are able 
to bear, and what will tend to our benefit, if 
we properly apply His dispensations. I am 
renewedly confirmed in the belief that we are 
capable of helping one another through the 
medium of feeling, and class this among our 
choicest blessings. If we cultivate this gift, 
and do not suffer the many hindering things 
to obscure or overshadow it, He who dis- 
pensed it may enable us to render it service- 
able to our fellow pilgrims, while at the same 
time our own souls will be enriched. 


They are engaged somewhat in agricultural 
pursuits. They have over 600 acres of corn 
this year. According to the census, which 
was taken last week, the tribe now numbers 
1335. The names of a few were not taken, 
as they were off the Reservation at work. 
While they seem to be advanced in civiliza- 
tion more than some of the tribes, they ad- 
here to their “ Tepee” and traditionary super- 
stitions with great tenacity. They almost all 
live in a small tent, built of mud or skin, 
known as a “ Tepee.” The chiefs usually live 
in small frame houses, be 

The “squaws” are compelled by their lords 
to do all the work, both in the “‘Tepee” and 
in the field. The men spend most of their 
time lounging about the “ Tepee” or in riding 
over the prairie on their ponies. There are, 
however, some exceptions to this, as some of 
the men are employed on the agency as labor- 
ers, and are said to be goud hands. 

The men will not work unless they are paid 
to do it, hence they will not hoe their own 
corn, but compel the “squaws” to doit. One 
of the first things to be done is to teach them 
that labor is honorable, and that a “ brave” 
can work and still retain his manhood. It is 
my belief that this tribe can in time, with 
proper management, be made self-sustaining. 


J. A. P. 


| 8G Saahses 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I would like to inspire thee with a sense of 
the worth thy offerings possess, not as thine 
own, but as the gift of Him who dispenses by 
whom He will, and entrusts his faithful ser- 
vants with choice treasures. Then cheer up; 


I had a precious visit yesterday from our 
dear friend Is she not a monument to 
the power of Divine Grace? Lovelier and 
more cheerful than when all her dear ones 
were about her! Well, I trust we shall all, 
like her, grow sweeter and riper as we grow 
older; and I think we will, if we try to keep 
the rust from our hearts by watchfulness ; 
not trying to do all we once could, but careful 
to do all we can do with our present strength. 















Thy letter furnishing the particulars of the 
close of our beloved and honored friend was 
very interesting to us. I trust the impres- 
sions made on the minds of his dear children 
will never be obliterated. While we can ac- 
knowledge that the ways of an infinitely wise 
and good Providence are inscrutable and past 
finding out,—that He afflicts not willingly, 
and that He is mercifully disposed to sanctify 
all his righteous dispensations for our lasting 
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good,—yet when the afiliction comes near 
home, and we feel the force of its pressure, 
we are apt to sink under our weaknesses, and 
the reflection of what we have lust, and can 
never recall, takes the strongest hold of the 
miud. Let us pray that our faith fail not. 


a ee 
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CrtnEsE Emicration.—The different 
phases of this subject, as they have been pre- 
sented in the public journals, have been re- 
garded by us with interest, and we notice 
with satisfaction that there is a law which 
will be likely to prevent Koopmanschaap, 
the German adventurer, from carrying out 
his project of importing into the Southern 
States, as laborers, thousands of Coolies from 
China, whose condition, if we may believe 
what we have heard of the sufferings of this 
class, would be nearly as servile as that of 
the American Slave before the rebellion. 
The “ Act to prohibit the Coolie Trade” was 
passed by Congress in 1862, by which it be- 
comes a penal offence for any person in any 
capacity to build, equip, load or otherwise 
prepare any ship or vessel, or any steam-ship 
or vessel, registered or licensed, in the United 
States, for the purpose of transporting from 
China any of its subjects known as Coolies, 
to any foreign country, to be disposed of, or 
sold, or transferred for any term of years or 
any time whatever, as servants or appren- 
tices, or to be held to service or labor. To aid 
or abet the “ Coolie Trade” in any wise is an 
indictable offence, incurring the penalty of a 
fine of $2000 and imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year. 

The treaty negotiated by Minister Burlin- 
game between the United States and China 
also makes such traffic a penal offence. 

The insults which have been offered the 
Chinese upon their reaching the Pacific coast 
must have been painful to every sensitive 
mind; and it is difficult at this distance to 
understand why they should have been tol- 
erated sufficiently to have been repeated. 
We are aware that prejudice, if indulged, 
will embitter the feelings, and where it be- 
comes a ruling passion, violence is often the 
result. But the question is, why, in this 
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portion of the globe have found a home, those 
from China should be subjected to such gross 
and vicious treatment? That the perpetrators 
of these outrages were “ half-grown boys and 
very young men,” instead of excusing such 
abuse, reflects most unfavorably upon their sur- 
roundings. Had American citizens received a 
similar reception on their arrival at Pekin or 
other Oriental towns, what indignation would 
have been manifested towards the “ heathen !” 

What shall the missionaries who are earnest- 
ly laboring for the conversion of this people 
to Christianity reply when queried with in re- 
gard to the effects of their religion? What 
evidence has been furnished of its power to 


enforce or reduce to practice the wholesome. 


laws which it inculcates ? 

The old adage still holds good that “actions 
speak louder than -words;’—and wherever 
such palpable inconsistencies are allowed, 
there is need of labor in a spirit which can 
alone prove effectual—that of reclaiming love. 
The Gospel of Christ is adapted to every con- 
dition. Let then a true missionary spirit be 
encouraged at home, or in our own provinces, 
where there is so much need. 

As regards the introduction into our country 
of Chinese labor, we have believed that it 


might be attended with good results. They i 


are said to be inoffensive, industrious and 
frugal, and willing to perform any kind of 
work of which they are capable. The West 
especially has been suffering for want of help, 
both within doors and out; and we learn 
through private sources, as well as by the pub- 
lic papers, that the services of the Chinese 
have been of advantage in California. They 
possess, we are told, considerable enterprise, 
and should not be regarded “either as heathens 
or barbarians.” It is greatly to be regretted 
that they should not be treated with common 
civility, even if the public mind is not pre- 
pared to go farther and acknowledge them as 
brethren. The great Creator “hath made of 
one blood all nations of men.” 


An ApPpEAL.— We call the attention of 
Friends to the appeal of M. B. Lightfoot, the 
wife of T. Lightfoot, one of the newly-appoint- 
ed Indian Agents. 

By referring toa letter from M. in the 


land of freedom, where emigrants from every » 
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present number, it will be found she is great- 
ly in want of cotton, buttons, tapes, material 
for aprons, sun bonnets, &c., for the children 
of her school. By her request that the Com- 
mittee should bring “a pillow-case full,” may 
be formed some idea of the dozens of the 
small articles which it will take to meet the 
demand. From the interest manifested in the 
subject of the Indians, and the sympathy felt 
for those who have voluntarily separated 
themselves from the endearing ties of home 
and kindred to enter into the arduous duties 
connected with the oversight of these un- 
tutored children of the forest, we doubt not 
many will be ready to respond to the call for 
help. If those who are willing to contribute 
will send their contributions to the office of 
this paper, they will be received by our Agent 
and forwarded to the Indian Reservations as 
opportunities offer. 





DIED. 

HAWKINS.—On Fifth-day, 22d ult., Mabel E., 
infant daughter of Edwin R. and Mary L. Hawkins, 
aged 2 mouths and 27 days. 

LUPTON.—On the 10th of Sixth month, 1869, at 
the residence of his father Joel Lupton, in Win- 
chester, Va., Joseph Lupton, in the 28th year of 
his age. The deceased was a young man of superior 
worth. Quiet and unobtrusive, he possessed quali- 
ties of mind and heart prized most by those who 
knew him best. His disease being of a pulmonary 
character, was lingering and painful, but his suffer- 
ings were borne with patience and resignation, and 
his spirit grew brighter as it was being disrobed of 
its earthly mantle. Conscious until his last mo- 
ments, he passed quietly and peacefully from earth, 
leaving the blessed assurance that he had ‘entered 
into rest.’’ 

——__ —_ 992 —__——_ 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


8th mo. 8th, Flushing, L.[., 11 A.M. - 
” ‘* South Farmington, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
‘¢ 15th, Orange, N. J., 103 A.M. 
* ‘6 Junius, N.Y., 3 PM. 
- ‘Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
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Learn well your business, whatever it may 

be; make the best of every opportunity for 

acquiring any sort of knowledge that may en- 

i your acquaintance with business in gen- 

eral, and enable you to take advantage of 
any offer or opening that may come. 








How beautiful is Christian condescension, 
and how opposed is the dividing spirit to the 
example and teachings of our Holy Pattern, 
who instituted no code of belief or doctrine, 
but lived a life of righteousness, and called 
his followers to the same. 


Friends’ Intelligencer please publish 


A CARD. 

Courteous Reader —It mav be remembered 
that I recently published a little book,—THE 
CuristrAN CasketT—which was duly an- 
nounced in the Intelligencer the 17th of 4th 
mo. last. It was prepared under a deep sense 
of the great want there is of books suitable for 
the children of Friends, and of the loss which 
we sustain, as a religious body, from that want 
being supplied by others, and with books con- 
taining adverse sentiments. It was felt to be 
a duty, and it was fondly hoped that the 
offering, humble as it was, would meet the 
approbation of Friends, and be allowed, in its 
measure, to supersede less profitable reading 
matter in the family, the nursery and the 
First-day school. 

I have been surprised to learn that strong 
exceptions have been taken, and the book re- 
jected, by certain parties, on account of a 
single word; a word, too, of a somewhat va- 
ried signification, and which, it was supposed, 
was too well guarded to admit of any miscon- 
ception, 

In a note on page 31, the writer says: 

“Tt must be admitted, on the same evi- 
dence, [the four Evangelists,] either that 
Jesus and the Evangelists did themselves 
believe in the possession of demons, or that they 
connived at, and did not rebuke, the so great 
and widespread evil.” 

Connived is the exceptionable word, it being 
thought to cast an improper imputation upon 
the character of Jesus. ‘Now what is the 
proper meaning of the word? Webster says, 
“Tn a figurative sense, to close the eyes upon 
a fault or other act; to pretend ignorance or 
blindness; to forbear to see; to overlook a 
fault or other act: to suffer it to pass un- 
noticed, uncensured or unpunished ;—as a 
father connives at the vices of his son.” The 
context must show to the unprejudiced reader 
that the word was used in this latter sense, 
and does not impugn the motives or derogate 
from the character of the blessed Jesus. Even 
if there had been room left to hang a doubt 
upon, what immediately follows should have 
dispelled that doubt. 

“ He was born and lived subject to the Mo- 
saic law, yet it was his mission to abrogate 
that law; and he did it. Not by declaiming 
against it; not by the open violation of it; but 
by the operation of the silent and unseen in- 
fluences of the New Covenant of Grace, which 
he came to introduce.” 

And again: 

“The belief in demons cannot be admitted 
into the Christian formula, whatever claim it 
may derive from the evangelical record; yet 
it might have been expedient for them. to 
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tolerate it for a season, rather than to arouse 
the inveterate prejudices of the people.” The 
language of Jesus, on an occasion somewhat 
similar, was, “Suffer it to be so now.” 

When the meaning of a word is diverse, or 
has a different manner of meaning, as Wm. 8. 
Cardell expressed it, the context must be al- 
lowed to show the sense in which it is used. 
It is hypercritical to cavil about it. How 
much wiserit would have been for those who 
felt this objection to have erased the objection- 
able word, and supplied a better in its place, 
and then have sped it on its Christian mis- 
sion, instead of endeavoring to stigmatize and 
suppress it. “ Wesaw one casting out demons 
in thy name, and we forbade him, because he 
followeth not with us.” But mark the answer: 
“Forbid him not, for he that is not against 
us is for us.” 

Ezra MicHener. 

New Garden, Chester Co., Pu., 7th mo. 15th, 1869. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Circular Meetings within the limits of Fish- 
ing Creek Half-Year Meeting will be held at 
Roaring Creek on First-day, the 15th of 8th 
mo., 1869, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and at Cata- 
wissa at 4 o’clock, P.M. 

Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting will occur 
at Shamokin on Fourth-day preceding, and 
Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting on Fourth- 
day succeding the Circular Meetings. 

Early insertion of the above in the Intelli- 
gencer may induce some Friends at a distance 
to attend those meetings. 

Respectfully, Joun G. Rica. 

Millville, 7th mo. 25, 1869. 


—_-+——>~4~9 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


The appointment of correspondents in the 
Monthly Meetings has been found very con- 
venient, and affords increased facilities for in- 
tercourse between them, especially for the 
transmission of certificates; but it sometimes 
fails for want of more systematic attention to 
its requirements. A few suggestions may 
help to remedy these defects. 

1.—In some meetings, the women do not 
avail themselves of the service of the corres- 
pondent. It is proper that all communica- 
tions to and from the Monthly Meetings 
should pass through his or her hand. For 
want of this attention, a certificate for a wo- 
man Friend, living some thirty miles off, was 
sent by the mail to a relative living half way 
between. The letter was not called for, and 
passed on to the Dead-Letter Office. From 
thence it was remailed to the Clerk of the 
Monthly Meeting which issued it, but directed, 
accidentally, to a Post-office near where the 
Friend resided. Not being called for, the 
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Post-Master came to return it back once more 
to the Dead-Letter Office, but, on opening it, 
was able at last to give it a proper direction, 

2.—Correspondents should be prompt in 
forwarding the documents entrusted to their 
care. 

3.—When a certificate or other official 
document is received from another correspond- 
ent, he should promptly acknowledge the re- 
ception thereof. 

4.—A satisfaction would result from each 
correspondent keeping a book, in which all 


his official business transactions are regularly | 


entered. 


A CORRESPONDENT, 
Seventh Month, 1869. 





A LETTER FROM M. B. L. TO W. & R. HAWKINS, 
Nonart, 7th mo. 14, 1869. 

Our very dear friends,—Your letter came 
to hand yesterday, and truly its words of love, 
interest and encouragement were very grate- 
ful. We do indeed deeply feel the breaking 
up of our pleasant social relations, and sadly 
miss the old familiar faces of our many pre- 
cious friends, and often long for just one 
peep at. the dear home and its surroundings. 
Still we are content, and trust we are not 
entirely out of our places; at least we find 
many things to do which certainly need doing 
outside of Thomas’ specified duties, and we 
shall make the effort to perform them to the 
best of our ability. 

But oh! dear friends, what a field for 
missionary work is here among these poor 
Indian women and children, and the men too, 
if any one could have the heart to undertake 
them. They are peaceable and friendly, and 
appear to have confidence in their agent; 
they come to him freely with all their com- 
plaints and wants, and we feel entirely safe 
among them ; and as far as our own personal 
comfort is concerned, are doing very well; 
but as we look around and see the moral. 
degradation and all the physical needs, to 
say nothing of the development of their spir- 
itual nature, we feel restless and impatient 
to have some of the interest manifested in 
our late Yearly Meeting for this people, put 
into the shape of labor and funds. 

The Indians here have plenty of land—the 
Government does much for them—provides 
schools, books, teachers, and it seems to us does 
all it can. They are smart and sharp enough, 
and were they only trained to habits of in- 
dustry, cleanliness and economy, they could 
soon drop this miserable ‘chiefship, give up 
the tribal arrangement, which keeps back and 
so wrongs the women and children, and be- 
come citizens; but this has to be done outside 
of Government, or rather’ by co-operating 
with Government, in the way of missionary 
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work and in a true missionary spirit. This has 
been accomplished in Kansas in the case of 
the Delawares, who have broken up their old 
relations as a tribe, become citizens and en- 
gaged in farming and other avocations indivi- 
dually. In looking at all this from our own 
standpoint, we have exclaimed, oh! for a 
home or manual labor school into which 
could be gathered the many orphans and 
other girls and boys now roving about over 
the prairie wrapped in a blanket, often beg- 
ging their food or going without; at night 
sleeping on the buffalo skins in wretched bark 
huts, the boys learning to smoke, chew and 
drink, and growing up to be as idle and 
worthless as the Indian men generally are, 
and the girls to the position and fate of an Indian 
squaw. Could they thus be gathered where they 
would have to drop their lingo, and acquire 
our language, and learn to study and work 
in a regular systematic way, having their 
hair cut, paint and dirt washed off, and a 
decent, comfortable dress put on them, it seems 
to us it would be what these poor children 
need. And we expect great things in this 
direction when that large Committee get fairly 
to work. They will find the “fields white 
unto the harvest,” and no doubt they will 
put in their sickles. And now, as I have no 
commission, and this is not an official but a 
private letter, I am going to. say that I do 
hope when that Committee send out their 
delegates they will not be all men. That ex- 
periment has been fairly tried, I think, with 
the Indians. The Department and Commis- 
sions have all been men, also the superin- 
tendents, agents, preachers, and mostly the 
teachers—consequently the interests of the 
women and children have been overlooked 
and things stand as they do, at least so it ap- 
pears to me, and I speak only for myself. 
Now, would it not be well to try what the 
judgment, labor and influence of a committee 
of large-hearted, practical working women, 
aided by men of the same ilk, to see to the 
bank-book, fill up the estimates and assist 
generally would do? If one year under such 
an administration did not work a change for 
the better, then I would be willing to give 
it back. This reserve is nearest to Philadel- 
= and easiest of access, and the Society of 
riends, if they see proper, can make their 
mark here with less trouble and expense than 
at some of the other reserves. No other reli- 
gious society has had hold of this for years, 
and there is no prejudice among the Indians 
with which to contend. Of course I am only 
talking to you, and not dictating or laying 
out work for the Committee or the Society ; 
they will no doubt do what they find their 
hands to do. 
You ask about our surroundings, the face 
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of the country, soil, &c. I have written so 
many letters that I cannot recollect what I 
wrote about in my letter to you, but I sup- 
pose it was of what at that time filled my 
mind and eye—the beauty and novelty of 
this prairie land. O how we do enjoy riding 
over it, and often wish you could all see and 
enjoy that which, when we are not on duty, 
gives us so much pleasure and satisfaction. 
I expect I have told you that this Indian 
farm contains 32,000 acres, extending about 
15 miles west from the Missouri, and five cr 
six from north to south, the Great Nemaha 
being its northern boundary, the State-line 
of Kansas and Nebraska running through it. 
The agency house is a frame one, painted 
white, with green biinds—it is roomy and 
convenient. The out-buildings consist of a 
good barn, carriage, smeke, ice and hen 
houses. There are 15 acres of land fenced in 
for the use of the agent; also a Jarge and ex- 
cellent garden, in which we found nicely- 
grown sweet corn, potatoes, peas, radishes, 
lettuce, &ec., planted by the former agent 
before he knew he was to leave. We have 
since added sweet potatoes, beans, cabbage, 
&c. The little fields T. has planted with 
corn and potatoes. There is plenty of pas- 
ture for our cow and two ponies; the water 
is excellent and near the door, and we have 
a draw well 70 feet deep with an iron-bound 
oaken bucket attached. As to the soil, my 
husband thinks it is No. 1. We are told 
corn can be raised eight or ten years in suc- 
cession on the same ground without fertilizers, 
and, from observation, we think vegetation is 
more rank and rapid than on our home-lands. 
Quite near our dwelling is the office and 
council chamber, under one roof: a low, white 
frame building. The office is furnished with 
a walnut desk and book-case, stored with re- 
ports and documents concerning the affairs of 
the agency, a large walnut table in the centre 
of the room and comfortable chairs and 
benches around it. The council chamber is 
also used for the purpose of religious meetings 
and Sabbath-schools when needed, and is fur- 
nished with benches to seat the audience. 

The employees on the reserve are a car- 
penter and blacksmith. There are dwellings 
and shops for each, also a trading house or 
store and school-house. 

The scenery of this reservation is varied in 
character; the southern portion is mostly 
high rolling prairie, from many points of 
which we can see for miles without the view 
being obstructed by even a tree, while along 
the thickly wooded bluffs of the Missouri and 
Nemaha, (the eastern and northern borders), 
we find the wildest, most secluded spots, said 
to be the home of the deer and wild turkey, 
though as yet we have not had a glimpse of 
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either. This part has features and a beauty 
peculiarly its own. There are some points 
we should like to have photographed: small 
open spaces, certain grouping of trees, &c. 
Mid-way between these runs a strip of land 
with more thinly-wooded hollows or bushy 
ravines, in which are found springs of excel- 
lent water. One of these just below our 
‘ house, we are told, is the abode of rattle- 
snakes and a species of large blacksnake, 
which sometimes have visited the agency 
kitchen, but we have not yet made their ac- 
quaintance ; the story, however, has made an 
impression, and we do not go off the door-step 

after dark. 

Did I tell thee about my First-day school ? 
Well, it is still in existence and pretty well 
attended,—the scholars come straggling in 
from ten to one o'clock, thus managing to 
occupy the best part of my First-day. If 
they could all speak English, I think I could 
interest and do them some good; as it is, I do 
not know that it is of much account, unless 
it should induce some to wash and comb up 
a little, and, as we are told that “ cleanliness 
is next to Godliness,” perhaps it may count 
in that direction. Last week I read the com- 
mandments and talked a little about them, 
also the “sermon on the mount,” and some 
scraps of poetry, such as‘they could under- 
stand and appreciate. I have read the two 
poems by Samuel M. Janney,—there were 
several chiefs and the interpreter present; 
they seemed pleased and interested, but I 
fear I shall run out of suitable reading mat- 
ter; do send me some. 

But my special interest is in the day school, 
which I took charge of the first of this month, 
the teacher having resigned. The account 
she gave of it was not encouraging. The ex- 
agent, employees and all have told me that 
the school has never been a success. In the 
first place, the children could. not attend, 

secondly, they could not speak English, and 
moreover they would not apply themselves 
if they did come, and could talk. But you 
know my hope is large, so I concluded to 
i]: undertake it for a time, and even if J fail, I 
shall still believe that some one with more 
faculty and patience can make this school 

amount to something. 

Well, the opening came—and what a scene 
presented! A company of unwashed, un- 
combed, painted, ear-ringed, braceletted little 
human beings! Boys from six to fourteen, 
with no covering but a calico shirt coming 
to the knees, and a filthy blanket wrapped 
about them which they threw off when hap 
sat down or went out to play. Young girls 
just coming into womanhood, bareheaded and 

are‘ooted ; their only garments a calico skirt, 

‘ a sort of blouse hanging just below the waist. 
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They also had a blanket around them or on 
their arm. Out of 23 only four could or 
would utter one word of English. These 
four are beginning to read a little—the rest 
appeared to know nothing, and would do 
nothing but talk Iowa and repeat the alpha- 
bet after me as I pointed to each letter with 


my pencil. I felt that this was more than I 


had bargained for; but perhaps time and 


patience may work out something better. 
The filth and nakedness I could not endure. 
I had no resource except my own pocket, 
which I did not very much like to fall back 
upon. I thought of the committee of 40, and 
the funds at their disposal, and had faith that 
they would make it all right were they only 
here,—but they were not, and I could not 
wait to write; so at the end of three days I 
went to White Cloud, our nearest store, five 
miles distant, and bought basin, towels, soap, 
six dollars worth of stuff for pants and 8 yds. 
of calico for aprons. Next day I sent the 
children home for their mothers, and S. and 
I went to work cutting out. She cut the 
aprons, and had the little girls to make them 
under her superintendence. I attended to 
the pants. The mothers sewed all day, and 
came back next morning and finished several 
suits. I have three suits left on my hands 
for some who have no mothers. The children 
were well pleased, and one little fellow who 
lives two miles away came over early next 
morning for milk; his pauts were finished, 
but not the little jacket to which they were 
to be buttoned, but he had the pants on, 
holding them up with both hands. 

Now I have all who need it to wash as 
soon as they come in, and real!y the washing 
and the blue pants are quite an improvement. 
I am not prepared to say how soon or how 
rapidly the “ young ideas will begin to shoot,” 
but one thing I do know, that not speaking 
the language is a great obstacle; and one 
reason why those tribes where mission and 
and manual labor schools have been estab- 
lished, have progressed faster than this is, 
the children are not allowed to talk Indian, 
and again they are away from home in- 
fluence. 

We had a long conversation the other day 
with a gentleman who once had been Super- 
intendent of one of these missions. Hespoke 
encouragingly, though he says it is a great 
labor to get them under way aright, and good 
results come slowly; he knew, however, it 
could be done, but it required money, patience, 
faith and time. We are becoming interested 
in this people, and I am getting particularly 
interested in my children and hope much for 
them. When the committee come, 1 hope 
they will bring out some sun bonnets and 
apron patterns, and a pillow-case full of 
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thread, cotton, buttons, tapes, &c. Also a 
Jot of fine-tooth combs; these things will be 
of great use to the poor squaws, and the 
Jast-named article will be a particular 
comfort to me as well as to the poor little 
papooses. 

Tell H. and C.I have named two little 
boys for them. I am giving them English 
names, as I cannot think of Tennton theirs. 
Ihave named several after Friends in the East. 
When I get through I will send a list. 

I hope you will feel like writing to us often. 
Letters are our “city of refuge” from home- 
sickness and discouragement. We have all 
been in excellent health thus far. The 
children in much better spirits than at first. 

Yours truly, M. B. Lieutroor. 





SOWING IN HOPE. 


‘“My words are poor and weak,’’ I said, ‘‘ they pass 
Like summer wind above the summer grass. 
‘To utter them seems idle and in vain ; 
I cannot hope to gather them again ; 
‘‘ And yet, impelled by some deep inward voice, 
I must work on; I have no other choice. 
‘* But oh, my words are poor and weak,’’ I said ; 
‘* The truth is quick, the utterance cold and dead.’’ 


‘* Nay, nay, not so,’’ He answered, ‘‘ sow thy seed 
Unquestioning, God knoweth there is need. 


“ For every grain of truth in weakness sown, 

He watches over who protects His own. 
‘Though buried long, it shall spring up at length, 
And shake like Lebanon its fruitful strength.’’ 
He said and left me, while I pondered o’er 

The holy truths so often heard before. 


And while I pondered, unawares their stole 

A strange, sweet, subtle strength through all my 
soul. 

I rose and went my way, and asked no more 

If words of mine had any fruit in store; 


Content to drop my patient seed, although 

My hands shali never gather where they strow ; 
Leaving the harvest, be it great or amall, 

ln His dear keeping who is all in all, 


PRESENT DUTY. 


Thick mists upon the hills 
Toward which my pathway lies: 
The signals of a storm 
Over the darkening skies ; 
Vainly to pierce those distant glooms 
I strain my eyes. 


But still about my feet 
The warm, sweet sunshine glows ; 
Just for a little space 
My way it clearly shows, 
And step by step, as | pass on, 
With me it goes. 





It shows me flowers that spring 
Along earth’s dustiest way, 
And bids me work in thankfulness 
Beneath its blessed ray ; 
To leave the future with my God, 
And live to-day. H. N. E. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Come stand by my knee, little children, 
Too weary for laughter or song, 
The sports of the day are all over, 
And evening is creeping along. 
The snow-fields are white in the moonlight, 
The winds of the winter are chill, 
But under the sheltering roof-tree, 
The fire shineth ruddy and still. 
You sit by the fire, little children, 
Your cheeks are ruddy and warm ; 
Bat out in the cold of the winter 
Is many a shivering form. 
There are mothers that wander for shelter, 
And babes that are pining for bread ; 
O! thank the dear Lord, little children, 
From whose tender hand you are fed. 


Come look in my eyes, little children, 
And tell me, through all the long day, 
Have you thought of the Father above us, 

Who guarded from evil your way ? 
He heareth the cry of the sparrow, 
And careth for great and for small ; 
In life and in death, littte children, 
His love is the truest of all. 


Now go to your rest, little children, 
And over your innocent sleep, 
Unseen by your visions, the angels 
Their watch through the darkness shall keep. 
Then pray that the Shepherd, who guideth 
The lambs that He loveth so well, 
May lead you, in life’s rosy morning, 
Beside the still waters to dwell. 


From the Cin. innatti Daily Advertiser, 
THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


Letter from United States Senator Cole, of Cali- 
fornia. 

The following letter from Senator Corne- 
lius Cole, of California, on the question of 
Chinese immigration, was written to a gentle- 
man in San Francisco, and was furnished to 
the Alta for publication : 

Wasuainotor, D. C., June 27. 

Dear Str.—Some of your remarks about 
Chinese immigration are convincing; but I 
can not indorse all vou say on that head. 
Their labor is undoubtedly an advantage to 
us. I suppose you would not hire one unless 
you believed his services were worth more 
to you than his wages, or unless you were 
willing to exchange your money for his labor. 
A great portion of the wealth of a country is 
reproduced annually, and if the industry of 
a country were to besuspended only for a single 
year, everything would go to destruction. 
Labor is the great reliance of every civilized 
nation, and few places are more in need of it 
than California. She was more in want of it 
formerly than now. The Chinese have su 
plied a very considerable demand. We 
should have lacked many of the evidences of 
materia] prosperity we now possess, but for 
them ; and I do not know that you can point 
to harm they have done sufficient to off-set 
the good they have effected. They are cer- 
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tainly an industrious and frugal people, and 
osasesed of far more enterprise than mere 
eathen. They are not. barbarians in the 
common sense of that word. 

It seems many are coming to our coast at 

resent, but I have no fears of the State 
besositing overrun by them, The distance 
across the Atlantic is too great, and the out- 
let on this side too extensive. They will be 
apt to find their way into Mexico, and there, 
in my judgment, is the proper bome for this 
class of immigration, and'they will find it in 
due season. They possess just the virtues 
which the Mexicans lack.. Their habits of 
labor and thrift would convert the fertile 
wastes of that country into gardens. The 
Mexicans will not work; the Chinese will not 
be idle. They are as opposite in habits as 
possible. The one would keep that country 
forever poor, the other speedily enrich it. 
Mexico, though abundantly endowed by na- 
ture, is noted for its poverty and insecurity, 
and so it will remain while it depends upon 
the Indian and Spanish races for its prosper- 
ity. China, on the other hand, is one of the 
richest countries in the world, and she has 
been made so by the industry of her people. 
Of these people she can spare enough to re- 
generate Mexico and not miss them. A 
small percentage of the natives of China 
transferred to Mexico, would instil a new 
life to that country. » Of the two civilizatione, 
judged by every test, that founded by Confu- 
cius far surpasses that founded in the land of 
the Montezumas. 

Should the Chinese continue to pour down 
upon our Pacific coast so as to excite the 
fears of our people, it would be an easy mat- 
ter to turn the tide to the southward, where 
there is room and scope enough forall. There 
is an unlimited field, fresh for the exercise 
of their habits of wealth-making and wealth- 
preserving. What is now little less than a 
dreary waste, would, under the magic influ- 
ence of labor, bud and blossom as the rose. 

There ought to be no objection toan outlet 
upon this broad Continent for a portion of 
the pent-up populations of China and Japan. 
Besides Mexico, nearly all of Central and 
South America is open to them, and mankind 
would be greatly benefited by their coming. 
The wealth and happiness of the world would 
be indefinitely increased thereby. 

I cannot sympathize with that eminently 
Chinese policy of excluding from the uncul- 
tivated fields of the New World any people 
who desire to increase the number of blades 
of grass and ears of corn. It has long been 
our proudest boast that America is the asylum 
for the oppressed of all the lands, and if the 
crowded population of Asia, as well as of Eu- 
rope, desire the privilege of expending their 
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labor here, let them come. Our immigration 
from Europe this year is unusually large— 
more than twenty-five thousand in excess of 
last year at this date. These tides may meet: 
and possibly mingle, but itis more likely that 
the Asiatic portion will be deflected south- 
ward, where a more congenial home for them 
can be found. 

I can remember no country that has not 
been benefited by legitimate immigration. Our 
own is a conspicuous example of this. In 
some cases we could have desired a better 
class of immigration, but we have repelled 
none, and the general result has been advan- 
tageous. The character of population, inde- 
pendent of race, depends much upon the 
country and climate in which they are thrown; 
and the descendants of the Chinese, should 
their descendants grow up in this country, 
may conform closely to our habits of thinking 
and acting. Such, at all events, has been the 
case with every other race that has come to 
this country. If, in that event, they should 
claim and be permitted to exercise the privi- 
leges of citizenship, no evil can come of it. 
There is not, as I can discover, the least like- 
lihood that the native born Chinaman will 
ever exercise or claim any such privilege. 
He will never become an element in our poli- 
tics for the two distinct reasons, that he could 
not if he would, and he would not if he could. 

But, independent of this aspect of the case, 
we should not forget that the Chinese are, al- 
most toa man skilled in the production of 
some articles of great importance to us, which 
we cannot produce without them, but which 
can be produced by them probably as well in 
our country as in theirown. This skill, when 
exercised upon our own soil, and in our own 
shops, becomes American, and we reap the 
advantage of it. While we have abundance 
of room, let any people come who come armed 
with implements of industry alone, whose arts 
are the arts of peace and not of war, and 
whose aim is production, and not destruction. 

Truly yours, C. CoE. 


+ wee 
THE TRAINING OF A CHILD. 


That excellent and noble Russian lady, 
Madame Swetchine, once took the daughter 
of a friend to bring up. In one of her let- 
ters to the child’s mother she thus speaks of 
her method of dealing with her charge, and 
the‘extract contains a world of wisdom which, 
if practiced in all families, would bring hap- 
piness, affection, and rapid advancement, 
where now the parent sees only indifference 
and apathy : 

“What she lacks in common with all other 
children, is self-control, and that is not ac- 
quired ina day. I am preparing her for it 
gradually. Errors into which she fell two 
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months ago would be impossible for her to- 
day, because she herself has condemned them. 
Her faith in me increases daily. I court and 
foster it with all the skill and strategy at my 
command; and my strategy is truth, but 
trath with the charm of perfect unconstraint. 
.. « When I talk with her, I never conde- 
scend to her; I place her apparently on my 
own level, and by means of the habits which 
I induce her to torm, I acquire necessarily an 
influence which command and coercion never 
would have given me. The right of conquest 
is not equal to the right of birth, say what 
ou will; and one must make one’s self: be- 
oved and acknowledged, instead of imposing 
one’s authority.” 


wild flowers made in the shape of a pine- 

apple, out of nearly seventy varieties, compris- 

ing every known color and hue, some of the 

most delicate formation, and the whole form- 

ing a cluster of floral beauty that I never 

have seen equalled by a like collection of 
cultivated flowers in the beautiful State of 
Louisiana. These flowers will retain their 

freshness of color and sweet fragrance for two 

weeks, if kept standing in a vase filled with 

the pure, soft springwater of the mountains, 

and a majority of them, in their native soil, 

bud, blossom and bloom all summer. I there- 
fore claim that here at Sherman, the highest 
point that is crossed by the marvellous con- 
tinental highway from the Missouri to the 
Pacific; the highest elevation in the world 
where a town is rapidly building ; where the 
thermometer in the coldest days of winter 
never reached ten degrees below zero, and in 
the warmest days of summer never marked 
eighty degrees above; where there is a per- 
petually light and pure air; where decayed 
matter emits no stench; where dead animals 
dry up without a sickening odor, and every 
wind that sweeps from the snowy range is 
cool, healthy and invigorating ; where horses 
can be worked all summer without sweating, 
and all winter without blanketing ; where the 
soil is alla rich decomposed granite, the rocks, 
beautiful in their towering grandeur, all a 
granite, gneiss, and limestone, interspersed 
with precious stones of silica, chalcedony, 
quartz, felspar, topaz, agate, mica, tale, horn- 
blende and serpentine ; where the springs boil 
up the purest, softest, coldest, water; where, scat- 
tered over the surface, but in plain view, are 
numerous ledges of quartz, which time aud 
capital will soon develope into rich leads of 
gold, silver, tin, antimony, iron and copper, 
and where everything that grows, lives or lays, 
assumes a grandeur not attained by any like 
species in a lower altitude, is, I claim, the 
Eden of the new Northwest, and the only 
pleasant abiding place for the city invalid 
during the sickly dog-days in your little sun- 
scorched world eight thousand feet below us.” 


—er 

























ROCKY MOUNTAIN FLOWERS. 
THE EDEN OF THE NEW NORTHWEtT. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Times 
writes from Sherman, Wyoming territory : 

“ Whatever maybe said of the impractica- 
bility of the route of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road over the Black hills during the three 
months of January, February and March, 
this much will be conceded by every visitor : 
that, for nine months in the year, the sides 
and summit of these everlasting hills are be- 
decked and adorned with the greatest variety 
and grandest display of flowers and wild fruits 
that ever grew from the soil of God’s own 
country. Every hillside, nook, valley, lawn, 

lain and peak, from early April until late 

cember, is gorgeously arrayed in countless 
thousands of flowers of every color, form and 
size, applicable to the season, and wearing a 
smiling beauty to welcome each dawning day 
and shining sun. The higher the peak 
the brighter and more delicate the flora, and 
upon the loftiest summits we gather the Pal- 
mella Nivalis, or snow plant, and its fiery red 
brand, the scarlet cockade, the mountain 
lily, red, blue, white, yellow and violet moss 
flowers; the purple and white plume; the 
large white tulip, yellow cactus, prickly pear, 
with its large bell flower of Shen yellow 
leaf and purple base; and the ever-present, 
always-blooming wild parsnip and carrot, 
with their purple and yellow clusters. On 
the plateau and in the dells we gather the 
yellow pea blossoms, the yellow flax, purple 
and blue larkspur, Blue bells, peony, poppy, 
hyacinth, yellow, -red, white, and tri-colored 
rose, straw berry, sunflower, the white and pur- 
ple sweet pea, Johnny-jump-up, blue, purple, 
white and yellow flag, sweet Williams, pinks, 
and a hundred other varieties peculiar only 
to this elevated floral garden of Wyoming, 
which now reposes so grandly and charming- 
ly in its cool and refreshing altitude of 8,262 
feel above sea level. 
“I have now on my table a bouquet of 





- “COULDN'T, COS HE SUNG so!” 

Leaning idly over the fence, a few days 
since, we noticed a little four-year old “ lord 
of creation,” amusing himself in the grass by 
watching the frolicsome flight of birds, which 
were playing around him. At length a bobo- 
link perched himself upon a drooping bough 
of an apple-tree, which extended to within a 
few yards of the place where the urchin sat, 
and maintained his position, apparently un- 
conscious of the close proximity to one whom 
birds usually consider a dangerous neighbor. 
The boy seemed astonished at his imprudence ; 
and, after regarding him steadily for a min- 
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ute or two, obeying the instinct of his baser 
part, he picked up a stone lying at his feet, 
and was preparing to throw it, steadying 
himself carefully for a good aim. The little 
arm was reached backward without alarming 
the bird, and Bob was within an inch of dam- 
age; when lo! his throat was swelled and 
forth came nature’s plea: ‘“* A-link—a-link 
—a l-i-n-k, Bob-o-link, Beb-o-link ! a-no-weet, 
a-no-weet! I know it—I know it! a-link— 
a-link! don’t throw it!, throw it, throw it,” 
ete.;and he didn’t. Slowly the little arm 
subsided to its natural position, and the de- 
spised stone dropped. ‘The minstrel charmed 
the murderer. We heard the songster 
through and watched his unharmed flight, as 
did the boy with a sorrowful countenance. 
Anxious to hear an expression of the little 
fellow’s feelings, we approached him and in- 
uired : 

“Why didn’t you stone him, my boy? 
You might have killed him and carried him 
home.” 

The poor little fellow looked up doubtingly, 
as though he suspected our meaning, and 
with an expression of half shame and halfsor- 
row, he replied : 

“Could n’t, ’cos he surg so!” 

Dear little boys, dou’t stone the birds! 


~~ =o 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Absence from the city during a good portion of 
Sixth and Seventh months prevented publication 
of the review for Sixth mo. at the accustomed time. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
SIXTH MONTH. 













1868. 1869. 
Rain during some portion o 
Chis BE RATS sccace. caste cesese 13 days.| 10 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day.....) 1 ‘* 
Cloudy, without storms ..... a. e a 


Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 8 ‘* iz «€ 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 


ETC. 1868. 1869. 


Mean temperature of 6th 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|72.00 deg. |73.62 deg. 
Highest point attained during 


BROTH. cacpececes coccccssvcceee (90000 ** 192.00 * 
Lowest do. do.  do./54.50 “ (54.00 “ 
Ran during the month, do.| 4.37 in. 5.58 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

fur each year. 914 1025 





Average of the mean temperature of 6th) 
month for the past eiyAty years..........|71.62 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that! 


entire period, 1828-1831........066.. e008 (77.00 “ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that) 
entire period, 1816............ sessseseemees 164.00 * 


ee 


rrr: i ee 


RAIN. 1868. 1869. 
Total quantity for the first 
six months of each year 26.31 26.27 


But little to remark for Sixth month except call. 
ing attention to the unusual uniformity in almost 
every respect with the corresponding month of last 
year, and the increase of 111 deaths. 


7th mo. 1, 1869. J. M. Extis, 


PUBLIC opinion cannot do for virtue what 
it does for vice. It is the essence of virtue to 
look above opinion. Vice is consistent with, 
and very often strengthened by entire sub- 
serviency to it. 





ITEMS. 

Orecox Lumser.—The lumber resources of the 
State of Oregon are abundant. Dense forests of the 
finest fir, spruce and cedar grow upon the coast 
range and along the banks of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries as far up as the Dalles. Thereis 
an inexhaustible supply of the finest and best quali- 
ty of timber at the mouth of the Columbia kiver, 
and back of the town of Astoria is the most mag- 
nificent forest of spruce and yellow fir that is to be 
found anywhere on the Pacific coast. Nature has 
done everything to make the forest of timber along 
the Columbia a source of great profit to the lumber- 
man, the finest of timber being handy to shipping, 
and as there is fine water power on all the small 
streams emptying into the Columbia, lumber can 
be manufactured very cheap. The bottom lands 
along the river are also covered with a thick growth 
of vine, maple, alder, cedar, ash and cottonwood. 
—Alta Californian, 

In a printing office at Gosport, Ind., is a blind 
compositor. His average day’s work is five thou- 
sand ems, and on several occasions he has set from 
seven thousand to nine thousaud. His letter is 
distributed for him and his copy is read by his 
partner. 


PasTE THAT WILL KEEP A YEAR.—Dissolve a tea- 
spoonful of alum in a quart of warm water. When 
cold, stir in as much flour as will give it the con- 
sistency of thick cream, being particular to beat up 
all the lumps; stir in as much powdered rosin as 
will lie on a dime, and throw in half a dozen cloves 
to give a pleasant odor. Have on the fire a teacup 
of boiling water, pour the flour mixture into it, stir- 
ring well allthe time. Ina very few minutes it 
will be the consistency of mush. Pour it into an 
earthen or china vessel ; let it cool; lay a cover on, 
and put in a cool place. When needed for use, 
take out a portion and soften it with warm water. 
Paste thus made will last twelve months. It is 
better than gum, as it does not gloss the paper, 
and can be written on. 


Tue Humupity of the atmosphere, it is reported, 
has been increased on the Isthmus of Suez since the 
introduction of the waters of @he Mediterranean Sea 
into the lakea. Fogs as dense as those of Paris, 
have been observed in districts where, heretofore, 
rain has hardly ever fallen. 


Tue Brock or Rose ALaBASTER MARBLE recently 
discovered at the Emporium Romanum in Rome, 
has been entirely unearthed, aud is found to meas- 
ure 3532 cubic feet. Four columns of African mar- 
ble, measuring 82 feet in length, have also been 
unearthed. 

ILuiNois, it is reported, works up 4,000,000 pounds 
of wool every year, employing 3500 hands, and a 
capital of $4,000,000, divided among 130 mills. 


aT 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1869. 








KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY |Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 


For Young Men and Boys, 


KENNETT SEMINARY 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


Will reopen Tenth month 4th, 1869. Seven Teachers. Fifty 

Lectures—Scientific, Classical and Commercial... Two School 

rooms and five Class rooms. Bath rooms, with hot and cold 

water. 2 60 by 24, and 25 feet high. Ten acres of 
ic, Addres 


rindi cis 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B. (Harvard University,) 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa., 
or visit the Schools, via Philada. and Baltimore Ventral Railroad, 
from Broad and Prime Sts. Daily trains through to Baltimore. 


OCEAN HOUSE, 
Cape May, N. J. 


THIS WELI-KNowmN and Favorite House having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
Re-opgneD by the undersigned, as a first-class 
Family Hotel, on the 19th of June next. 

The Ocean Hovss is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to Famr- 
LIEs on account of quiet, and the high character of 
its guests : and it will be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. Seventy-five New Bathing Rooms 
and seventeen Sleeping Rooms on ground floor have 
been added, and many other important improve- 
ments, which will contribute greatly to the comfort 
of visitors. 

The Proprietors have had several years’ experi- 
euce in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help which will equal that of any other House on 
the Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to 
all who favor the Oczan Hovsz with their patronage. 

As formerly, xo BAR on the premises. 

p@ For Rooms, &c., address 


LYCETT & SAWYER, 


JOHN W. LYCETT, Cape May, N. J. 
HENRY W. SAWYER, x5 3mo 828 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
‘ Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Eighth Session of this {nstitution will commence on 
the 17th of Fifth month, 1869. 
Terms $10@ per session of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 
eas 


For fall particulars addr ‘ 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 86wy Crosswicks P.0., Burlington Co., N. J. 
ae ET ics eee LM ehdieasaesgngigagmenenininae 


WO. GRACOGT, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

AGeneral Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
96 69 ly 


CHESTER CO., PA. 

This Institution, which has been in successful 
operation for the last fifteen years, will commence 
its Winter Session on the 4th of Tenth month next. 
During the present year the buildings have been 
enlarged ‘and greatly improved, being supplied with 
all the modern improvements in respect to heating, 
study rooms, ventilation, bath rooms, etc. 

The Circulars furnish full particulars. 

Address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jrx., 
Ercildoun Seminary, Chester Co., Pu. 


WANTED, 
A competent and experienced Female Teacher, to 
take charge of Friends’ School in Newtown Town- 
ship, Delaware Co., Pa. Applicants will please ad- 
dress JosepH Lewis, Newtown Square, Del. Co., Pa. 
A member of our Society preferred. sew 2t 


E. T. & R. FOCC, 


PLAIN AND CASING BONNETS 
MADE TO ORDER. 
ALSO 


MILLINERY GOODS, TRIMMINGS and Vanzizrizs, 
suitable for-Friends and others. 


No. 3 Ninth St., 1st door west of Market, 
810 atp WILMINGTON, DEL. _ 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


FURRITORE WASEROONS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. . 
Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let for Storing Furniture. 


exxily 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No, 526 Callowhill Street, 


Keep on band a large assortment of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Also first-class HAIR 
and HUSK MATTRESSES, Renovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptness. 
Prices Repucsp. mwexi wyp 





Boarding and Day School for Girls, 


Will Re-open Ninth mo. 13th, 1869, 
At 462 Pranklin Street, Philadelphia. 

Thorough instruction will be given in the usual 
English Branches ; also in the Latin, German and 
French Languages. 

For Circulars or further particulars, we refer to 

Mary Awna Loxostreta, 1306 Filbert St. Racuen 
T. Jackson, 141 N. 20th St. Diuttwyw Parris, 1017 
Cherry St. Lypia Grtuusenaw, 1516 Vine St. Here 
G. Lonestgers, 110 8. 17th St. 

x26em SUSAN HAYEURST, Principal. 











FRIENDS’ 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
(Concordville Seminary Enlarged, ) 


FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Opens its Fall and Winter Term Ninth month 27th. 

Courses of Study, Scientific, Ladies and College ratory. 

Ta the Scientific, to meet the wants of farmerg’.sons, a special 
a nt has veen introduced to teach Chemical Analysis. 

ers of the best ability have been employ 

The Editor of the Delaware Co. Republican reports the follow 
ing :—“ Joseph Bhortlidge iv making a grand improvement to his 
Academy.” -In this addition are tweuty-five rooms, twenty fir 
led-chambers, the remainder being bath. washing, laundry, la- 
boratory, library, end water-clorets. The rooma designed as 
study and sleeping apartments are far more complete than any 


we have seen. 
ress JOSEPH SHORTLIDGR, A..M., Principal, 
717 10t Concordville, Delaware Co , Pa. 


GOODS FOR THE SEASON, 


JUST RECEIVED 


Friends Central by Goods. Store, 


1000 yds Crape Maretz Modes, at 250, werth 50. 

50 Mode Shetland Shawls. 

100 White Shetland Shawls. 

75 Pearl Shetland Shawls. 

8-4 Plain Hernanie, for Plain Dresses and Shawls; 
our own selection. 

25 ps. of various Dark Skades of Tamartines of 
our own importation. 

Plain Ground India Silk with spots. 

Plain Shades of Bombazines. 

Plain Shades of Alpacas. 

All of our own importation. 

No such goods in this country. 

Fridnds are invited to call and see them. 


STOKES & WOBD, 


emnxiageig Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENT. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Has just received alot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
_for Friends, manufactured expressly for him, and 
the only lot in this country—the nicest summer 
dregs a Friend can have. 
Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 
Mode and Brown Silk-finish Alpacas. 
Lot of Mohair Melanges, 25 cts. 
Dark Brown Striped Silks, $1.75. An Auction 
ain. 
Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.87$—cheap. 
Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 
Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 
Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3le.. . 
44, 5-4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 
Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique, and Lama 
Shawls. 

A lot of neat English Lawns, 25 ects. 

Bound Thibet Shawls—a good assortment. 

J.J. L, has this season made extra exertions to 
procure goods for Friends.. He aimg to make his 
Store Hzapquarrezes for goods for Friends. Please 
call and examine his stock. ems xi 515 
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Eaton Female Institute, 


KENNETT SQUARE, CHESTER C0, P 


The only FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in thi 
part of Chester County. 

No practices admitted or anything taught incon 
sistent with the principles of the Soctery or Friry 

A Boarding School exclusively for Females, 

Young Men or Boys desiring the advantages 
the Institution as day pupils will be assisted by ¢ 
Principals in selecting good homes in the families 
Friends near the School. 

Inquire for Crrcutar, containing engraving » 
building and full particulars, of 


EVAN T. SWAYNE, 


873. SALLIE W. SWAYNE, \p vineipal, 


Taylor & Jackson's Academy 


WILMINCTON, DEL. 
Large, elegant, Suburban Residence for St 
dents and Teachers, erected 1869. Situ- 
ation of the residence unsurpassed for 
healthfulness, scope and variety 
of scenery. Private Study 
Rooms. 
Three Academic Courses of Study. 


The Scient:fic and Classical courses each e 
through four years ; the former is believed to be t 
most complete programme of the kind now off 
to young men who do not wish a collegiate edu 
tion ; the latter is adapted to the wauts of stud 
preparing for College, enables them to take adve 
standing, and thus avoid unnecessary expense. 

The Commercial course is in all respects as ¢ 
plete as can be pursued in commercial colleges, a 
affords students an opportunity to perfect 
selves in branches not generally taught in such 
stitutions. . 

Diplomas at the end of each regular course. 

Tuition and board in highest classes per year $2 

For fall particulars e send for new catalog 
containing cuts of buildings, programmes, etc., t0 

T. CLARKSON TAYLOR. Priectedl 
or MILTON JACKSON, B. sf “re 
J Fall term opens 9th mo. 6th, 1869. 
7103 m. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, & 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
3we xmo 33 N. Second St., Philadelphia 


SPECIAL NATICE. 


The following New and desirable Go” * are well worth the 
tention of Friends. 

I have just received a large stock of THIBET WOC 
SHAW. Bound and Unbound. Also a large assorumetl 
SILK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, Ac. dc. 

FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
HB. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is about halfa block from the Meeting-house, b 
14th and 15th Sts., New York City. 912 68 lyp 
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